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PREFACE 



The research described in the present report was carried out by the 
Bureau of Social Research of !Ehe Catholic University of America and was 
supported, in part, by a research grant, number RD 1012s, from the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 20201. For purposes of community publicity, the study was 

called the "Deaf Community Research Project" (DCRP). 

The Bureau of Social Research was organized to provide a stable nucleus 
of professional and clerical personnel with the necessary skills for carrying 
out moderately large-scale grant and contract research. When the work load 
is heavy, additional workers are hired, either on a part-time or a temporary 
full-time basis. Thus it came about that a good many persons were en^loyed 
at one time or another on this Frederick study. Some of these worked in the 
Bureau *s Washington office; and some, in the special branch office which was 

maintained in Frederick. 

In the grant award Dr. Furfey and Dr. Harte were named as Co- Principal 
Investigators, and it is for this reason that their names appear on the title 
page of the present report as co-authors. It would be unfair, however, to 
fail to mention a number of other persons who participated actively both in 

gathering information and in the writing of this report. 

Dr. Ann Douglas, Dean of the Georgetown University School of Nursing, 
was responsible for the discussion of health problems of the deaf; she is at 
present engaged in a more extensive study of the same topic under a different 
grant (USPHS CH 0005T-01). All the case material herein presented was analyzed 



by Dr. Mary Elizabeth Walsh, Professor of Sociology at ®ie Catholic University 
and a trained caseworker; she wrote the long section in which the case material 
is presented and discussed. 

For the sample survey of the hearing population, a group of young men 
and women were hired as enumerators. They worked out of the Frederick office 
and were supervised by Miss Rosalinda M. Reuter, Project Coordinator. Miss 
Reuter also carried out personally the survey of nearly all the merchants, 
was responsible for examining the records in the county courthouse, and helped 
in various other ways. Mr. William R. Tash had charge of the survey of manu- 
facturers. The deaf persons and some members of their families were interviewed 
by two teachers from the Maryland School for the Deaf and by a trained case- 
worker. In most cases both the caseworker and one of the teachers conducted 
interviews at different times. In addition, a number of other escperts in 
various ways contributed their specialized services. 

The two Co- Principal Investigators were both personally Involved in all 
phases of the study from the preliminary planning to the preparation of the 
final report. However, Dr. Harte tended to be more active in the gathering of 
data in the field, whereas Dr. Furfey was more concerned with the analysis of 
the data in the Washington office. 

The cutting of the Multilith Duplimat Masters from which this report was 
printed was the responsibility of Miss Catherine C. Slattery, the Bureau’s 
Administrative Assistant. The reader will correctly infer that Miss Slattery 
knows her business. 
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!Hie present study ¥as first suggested by Dr. Jerome D. Schein, Director, 
Office of Psychological Eesearch, Gallaudet College. He was himself engaged 
at the time in a study of the Washington deaf and he; pointed out that a more 
or less parallel study of the deaf in a small city and a rural district might 
be interesting. 

Since, as already mentioned, this study was made under a grant from the 
Vocational RehabOitation Administration, our staff worked with Dr. William M. 
Usdane, Chief, Division of Research Grants and Demonstrations, of that agency, 
and with Dr. Usdane ‘s staff. We enjoyed uniform courtesy and profited fre- 
quently from their skilled advice. 

Numerous other persons, groups, and organizations did a great deal to 
make this study possible. Limited time and space make it impossible to name 
them all, but they include civic and social leaders in Frederick City and 
County, the local newspapers and radio stations, and others. Hot to be for- 
gotten are the many clergymen, manufacturers, merchants, and other citizens 
who gave of their time to our interviewers. 

Our debt to the Maryland School for the Deaf is enormous. Room is 
lacking to mention all the members of the staff who again and again proved 
veiy helpful. However, it is impossible to pass over the names of Mr. Lloyd 
A. Ambrosen, Superintendent, Miss Margaret S. Kent, Principal, Mr. Kenneth R. 
Lane, Vice Principal, and Miss Hazel K. McCanner, Secretary to the Superin- 
tendent. Without the skilled and timely aid which we received from these, and 
other school personnel, the present study would have been wholly impossible. 



!Hie expert advice of Dr. Joseph F. Daly, Chief Mathems-tical Statistician 
of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, played an essential part in the formulation 
of the sampling design and the mathematical analysis of the data. 

Finally, one must remember that research involving case studies must also 
involve the gathering of a good deal of quite personal information. To those 
persons. ¥ho were generous enough to cooperate with our staff by furnishing 
such information, we are profoundly grateful. We trust that, through our study 
their generosity may ultimately lead to a more intelligent and more helpful 
understanding of the deaf and their problems by the country’s hearing 



population. 



I. rtTTROnJCTION 



The social aspects of deafness have received remarkably little attention 
from sociologists. Yet it is evident that deafness, with the communication 
problems it involves, must profoundly affect interpersonal relations. The 
deaf live in a special sort of social environment. Rehabilitation counselors 
cannot be indifferent to this fact. To be helpfhl, a counselor must understand 
his deaf client not merely as an individual, but as a member of a particular 
kind of social group. It was logical, therefore, that the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Administration should have helped to finance the present study. ^ 

It has been mentioned already in the "Acknowledgements" that the stimulus 
for the present study was Dr. Schein’s research on the Washington deaf. It 
seemed reasonable to assume that the deaf living in rural districts, or even 
those living in a small - would face problems somewhat distinct from those 
of the deaf in a city the . x2e of Washington. Therefore, the City of Frederick 
and the surrounding rural district which make up Frederick County were chosen 
as the locale oof the study. 

The City and County of Frederick offer certain definite advantages. The 
City alone, with a population of 21,'jkk at the time of the i960 Census, and the 
County including the City, with a population of 71^930, were small enough to be 
surveyed with reasonable thoroughness with the time and funds available. 
Frederick City is an hour's drive from Washington so that not too much time was 
lost by the staff in the necessary travel back and forth. However, the greatest 

1 . ^ 

This investigation was supported, in part, by a research grant, number RD 1012s 
from the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 20201. 
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advantage of Frederick was the presence of the Maryland School for the Deaf 
with its highly efficient and cooperative staff. 

Purpose of the Project 

The project had a twofold object. Both the deaf and the hearing were 
studied. Triis was obviously necessary since the study's focus of interest 
was the interaction of these two groups. 

In the present connection^ the "deaf" were defined as those without 
usable hearing in the speech range even when assisted by a hearing aid. By 
this definition those merely hard of hearing were clearly excluded. On the 
other hand, the receptive aphasic were included because, although in such 
persons the organ of hearing itself may not be in^aired, their hearing is not 
"usable . " 

The method used in studying the deaf was essentially the casework method. 
The precise techniques will be described later; but in sum they ai .ounted merely 
to assembling all pertinent information from every available source: inter- 
views, school records, public records, observation, and so forth and then 
analyzing this information by the familiar processes of social casework. The 
effort was made to see the social environment through the .eyes of the deaf 
person and to understand his reactions to it and his reasons for them. 

The principal study of the hearing population consisted of interviews 
with a probability sample of residents of the City and County aged l8 and over. 
The sample design is described in Appendix I. The interview schedule was 
structured to yield three numerical scores plus certain social information, 
such as age, sex, and the like. The first score, called Contact Score, was 
designed to measure the amount of social contact which the interviewee had had 
with deaf persons. The second score, Local Knowledge Score, was based on 
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questions relating to local conditions affecting the deaf, particularly those 
relating to the Maryland School for the Deaf located in Frederick. Finally, 
the General Knowledge Score was concerned with knowledge about the deaf and 
deafness in general. The social infoimtion asked of the interviewee included 
such items as sex, age, marital status, occupation, and the like. Thus the 
interview schedule made it possible to study interrelations between these 
characteristics and the three scores. These interrelations formed a principal 
focus of interest for the whole study. 

In addition to the survey just described, four special studies were made 
of four special groups of the hearing, namely, of manufacturers, of merchants, 
of health personnel, and of clergymen. In earning their living, in shopping, 
in attending to their medical and religious needs, the deaf are obviously 
handicapped by their difficulty in. communication. The special studies were 
designed to learn more about these handicaps and in what way the community 
helps, or fails to help, the deaf to overcome them. 

Rationale of the Study 

At the very beginning of the study one staff member was assigned as a 
full-time task the duty of studying the literature on the deaf and deafness to 
gather background information which might be helpful in planning the research. 
The literature is fairly extensive. The medical aspects of deafness are well 
covered, and so are the educational aspects. Very little, however, has been 
written on the sociology of deafness, and practically nothing on the specific 

p 

subject of the present study. 

2 

By far the best tool for finding literature on the social aspects of deafness 
is the section, "Social and Legal Factors," in dsh Abstracts , a quarterly 
publication of Deafness, Speech and Hearing Publications, Inc. 
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The New York State Psychiatric Institute study 3 was published while the 
present study was in progress. Like our own, the New York research was aided 
hy grants from the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. It is an excellent 
study of the deaf in New York State, emphasizing particularly the psychiatric 
implications of deafness but containixig much of interest on other aspects of 
the subject, such as genetics. The chapter most relevant to our own research 
is Chapter 6 , "Patterns of Socialization and Community Integration." Unfor- 
tunately, from our standpoint, the chapter is only three pages long. 

Undoubtedly the study closest to our own in its focus of Interest is 
the Deaf Community Study of Washington, D.C. directed by Dr. Jerome D. Schein. 
of Gallaudet College. As was mentioned above under "Acknowledgements, our 
own study was frankly inspired by Dr. Schein’s. A certain parallelism 
between the two studies is therefore to be expected. At the present writing 

Dr. Schein’s report has not appeared. 

To the staff members of the Bureau of Social Research, iflio are sociolo- 
gists, it has seemed that the published research on the deaf has serious 
lacunae. After aU, the deaf must live in a hearing -world. OSiey must adjust 
to a hearing community. On the success of this adjustment depends their 
success in getting an education, in earning a living, in raising their 
families— in short, their success in living a normal and satisfying life. let 
very little is known, soientifioally, about the interaction of the deaf and 



hearing communities. 

In a sense the deaf man is a marginal man. He exists between the deaf 
and the hearing communities. In the former he is likely to be more at home; 
difficulties of communication are minimized by his ability to sign and to 




^John D. Rainer, Kenneth Z. Altshuler, and Franz J. Kalhnan (eds. ), 
Mental Health Problems in a Deaf Population (New York: New York State 
Psychiatric Institute, I963). 
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finger- spell. Yet it is almost almys in the hearing community that he must 
earn and spend his money, receive medical care, defend his legal ri^ts, and 
attend to his religious needs. The dichotomy may extend to his om. family; he 
may he the child of a hearing parent or the parent of a hearing child; Obviously 
the deaf person’s adjustment involves a multiplicity of interpersonal relation- 
ships and all these are conditioned in one W or another by his marginal 
position between the deaf and the hearing communities. 

The interaction of the deaf and hearing has more than a purely theo- 
retical and scientific inportance. It has practical inportance also. It is 
something that must be understood by all who work with the deaf, by teachers, 
counselors, social workers, employers, merchants, clergymen. Information gained 
by a study such as the present one shoiad therefore, have some real practical 

value . 

Ttie Setting of the Project 

Frederick County lies in the north central part of Maryland. It is 
bounded on the north by the Mason-Dixon line which forms the Pennsylvania 
border. Part of the County’s southern border is the Potomac River, across 
which lies Virginia. Ihe area of the County is 663 square miles. Tlie City of 
Frederick is located somewhat south of the County’s center. In addition to 
Frederick, there are only three places in the County with i960 populations 
over 1,000, namely, Brunswick (3^555)^ Thurmont (1^99^)^ and Walkersville 

(1,020). 

Frederick, City and County, has the -unmistakabls but indefinable air 
of an old place with traditions. Citizens are proud of its history. The city 
was laid out in 1745 and the County was created in 1748. In 1765^ "when the 
British parliament passed the Stamp Act, the County Court of Frederick was the 
first to refuse to uphold it. November 23 is celebrated as Repudiation Day in 
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honor of this event. 

During the Civil War both Union and Confederate armies passed through the 
County several times and a number of in^ortant military maneuvers took place 
there. The legend of Barbara Fritchie, which Whittier made so popular, is 
connected with this war. 

A number of famous Americans lived in Frederick County. These include 
Thomas Johnson, first Governor of Maryland, John Hanson, first President of 
the States under the Articles of Confederation, Francis Scott Key of Star 
Spangled Banner fame, and Roger Brook Taney, fifth Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

The terrain of Frederick County is quite varied. Some of it is extra- 
ordinarily good farm land and the County ranks first in the state in farming 
and dairying and second in livestock production. The northwest comer of the 
County is mountainous and largely unsuitable for farming. Much of this area 
is in public ownership and is devoted to recreational uses. At an unpublicized 
spot Camp David, the presidential retreat, is located. 

There are a dozen manufacturing establishments in the County which employ 
at least a hundred persons, the largest employing 65O. 'In addition there 
are a fairly large number of smaller firms. Products are quite varied and 
include men's and women's clothing, brushes, electrical relays and controls, 
metal household wares, and shoes. 

An establishment which gives a special character to Frederick City is 
Fort Detrick, seat of the U.S. Army Biological Laboratories. Fort Detrick 
is the center for research in biological warfare which is defined as "the 
intentional use of living micro-organisms or their toxic products for the 
purpose of producing disease or death in man, animals, or crops and defense 
against these materials for these pujiposes." In spite of the grisly nature of 
the work. Fort Detrick has had a good influence on the community. Its staff 
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includes a good many scientists with graduate degrees and many highly specia- 
lized technicians. It is said, for example, that improvements in the Frederick 
public school system have been brought about largely through intelligent 
pressure from Fort Detrick personnel. 

In addition to the Detrivck scientists, the faculty and students of three 
senior colleges enhance the intellectual atmosphere of the County. Hood College 
in the City of Frederick is a women's liberal arts college affiliated with the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. Mount Saint Mary's College and Saint Joseph 
College, the former for men and the latter for women, are both in Emmitsburg 
and are both Catholic. In addition there is the Frederick County Community 
College, a junior college. For the specialized purposes of this study of 
course the Maryland School for the Deaf is the most important educational 
institution in the County. It is located in Frederick City. It serves all 
the deaf of the State of Maryland and offers elementary and secondary instruc- 
tion. It is a residential school, but a few students whose families live 
near by attend as day students. 

The nonwhite population of Frederick County is only a bit over seven 
per cent, which may seem small for a County located south of the Mason-Dixon 
line. Interracial relations on the whole are good. The public schools were 
integrated without incident. The chief hotel in Frederick City integrated 
both its lodging and its eating facilities long before civil rights legislation. 

The members of the survey staff from the Bureau of Social Research made 
it their business to get as widely acquainted as possible with Frederick people. 

It was not hard to do this; for Frederick proved to be a friendly place. Staff 
members met City and County officials, the police, businessmen, lawyers, clergy- 
men of all faiths, physicians and nurses, hotel personnel. Hews travels 
quickly in a city the size of Frederick and it was not long before staff mem- 
bers began to pick up many items of useful background information. Unfortunately, 
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it was not possible to get as well acquainted with dwellers in rural districts. 
Their comparative isolation precluded this. 

The staff’s impression of Frederick and Frederick people after two years 
of intensive survey was a pleasant one. Frederick retains a certain aroma of 
the genteel tradition of the Old South. It is conservative in that it is not 
a town of boosters and go-getters. Frederick citizens are very proud of their 
pastj they are likely to attach a great deal of importance to local history . 
City Hall has been "restored" and there is a movement to remodel stores in the 
downtown district to make them deliberately quaint. Yet Frederick is moving 
with the times. Its school system is considered excellent. Fort Detrick 
scientists are leaders in their macabre field. Best of all^ from our stand- 
point, the Maryland School for the Deaf is a model institution of its kind. 
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II. MEIHODOLOG-Y 



It has already been mentioned that three principal methods were used in 
the present study. One was used with the deaf; the other two were used with 
the hearing population. Glie three methods were: (l) Case studies of all deaf 
residents of Frederick County, both those living in the City and those in rural 
districts, (2) structured interviews with a probability sample of the County’s 
hearing population, aged l8 and over, and (3) interviews, some structured and 
some unstructured with members of four special groups of hearing persons, 
namely, manufacturers, merchants, health personnel, anc’ clergymen. It is now 
time to discuss these methods in more detail. 

Case Studies of the Deaf 



Population studied 

Definition . Ihe population studied consisted of the 80 deaf persons who 
had resided in Frederick Comity at any time during the course of the study. 

It did not include the students, teachers, and other personnel of the Maryland 
School for the Deaf (MSD), unless their principal residence was in the County. 

Case findings . The first task was to compile a list of the deaf persons 
to be studied. Here, MSD gave invaluable aid. This included (a) a current 
list of students, teachers, and other personnel of the School who met the 
requirements for the study and (b) another list obtained by searching the files 
for former students who are permanent residents of the County. Other sources 
included inquiries made by interviewers, who asked both hearing and deaf for 
the names of deaf persons known to them. Finally, some names were added by 
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information obtained in the special studies, such as that of the merchants of 
the entire County. We feel that the list is fairly complete. However, it 
contains only one preschool child. It may be possible that others were not 
brought to the attention of the School or to any of the other sources. Often 
a young child may not be diagnosed as deaf and hence his name is not available. 

General characteristics . The study population is made up of 43 males and 
37 females.^ The adult population (over l8) consists of 6l persons; there are 
l8 school children; and there is one preschool child. Among the adults, there 
were 9 over 60 years of age; 17 "who were between 40-59i 35 “who were under 

40 years of age. Of the total group, 55 "were classified as "urban" in that 
they lived in, or were chiefly associated with, the City of Frederick; the 
balance were classified as "rural.'" It is important to note that these two 
terms are given these specialized meanings throughout this study. 

Data collection 

The preli-TTn-narv interview . This was a semi- structured interview, making 
ise of a printed form. The form included identifying information about the 
ieaf person and his immediate family; and information about his birthplace, 
education, occupation, religious affiliation, typ^e of home, and marital status. 
A special section of the form was devoted to questions about the individual’s 
deafness; and another section was left blank to provide space for the inter- 
viewer’s comments. In addition to the information written on the form, the 
interviewer gave a written account of his observations of the home and family. 
The preliminary interview was conducted in more than three- fourths of the cases 
by one male teacher from MSD. Other interviews were done by one female teacher 

^It is, of course, not known how this compares with the nation as a 
the New York study found a sex ratio of 113 males to 100 females. This is not 
very different from our own results which give 116 males to 100 females. See, 
John D. Rainer and W.E. Deming, "Demographic Aspects; Number, Distribution, 
Marriage and Fertility Statistics" in Rainer end Others, pp. 13-27. 
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from the School. In addition to their background of education and training, 
these interviewers had the special advantage of being able to sign and finger~ 
spell in their interviews with deaf persons who preferred this method of com- 
munication. In the remainder of the cases, the interviews were assigned to a 
trained social worker, and in one case to a sociologist with extensive research 
experience. There were only two cases not covered by the preliminary inter- 
viewj in one case the individual flatly refused to have anything to do with the 
study; and in the second case the individual could not be contacted. 

The follow-up interview . This was an unstructured interview, with parti- 
cular emphasis on the deaf person’s family ad justment . and individual adjust- 
ment. The follow-up interviews were all conducted by a trained social worker, 
with experience in depth interviews . They were usually, done in the evening 
or on the weekends with the hope of finding the interviewees more relaxed than 
during the work week. Appointments were made ahead of time and every effort 
was made to keep the interviews unhurried. The follow-up interviews were 
made on all but 11 cases. In four cases the person had moved away from the 
County, in one case the person was ill, two people refused to be interviewed, 
and four could not be contacted. 

In practically. all cases the interviews, both preliminary and follow-up, 
wejre in the deaf person’s home. This had the advantage of allowing for obsej> 
vation on. the part of the interviewer. Also, it facilitated communication, as 
the hearing members of the family could assist. In several cases, for special 
reasons, interviews were at the IMCA, the library of the MSD, or at the Deaf 
Community Research Project office in Frederick. In the case of deaf children, 
one or both parents, or, in a few cases, the grandparents, were interviewed. 

In some cases the child was present when the interviewer visited the home 
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and in other cases not. 
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School records . Ihis material can be divided into two parts: (l) Written 
reports prepared at MSB on members of the study population who had attended 
the School at some time and written reports from schools other than MSB on 
members of the population who were educated elsewhere. Many schools were some 
distance away and could be contacted only by mail. In the case of nearby 
schools, some information ms obtained by interviews also. These reports 
included information about academic and vocational achievement and social 
adjustment and audiograms and other factual data regarding the individual’s 
deafness. (2) Record reading at the Maryland Jchool on the children of the 
study group by the Case Analyst. This group consisted of the l8 children of 
the entire County who were enrolled at the School and included Pre- Primary, 
Primary, Intermediate, and Advanced division students. The purpose was to 
obtain an understanding of the basic school documents as well as to gain a 
deeper understanding of the children and their needs. The records included 
material from various reports, such as case histories, diagnostic screening 
procedures, teachers’ reports, achievement tests, and reports of testing and 
treatment facilities. 

Court records . To supplement the case studies of deaf persons and their 
families, marriage and divorce records for Frederick County were searched at 
the Frederick County Court House. Records from I895 ‘to the present were 
inspected. Information from these records pertaining to any deaf person in 
the study population, or any member of his family, was copied and included as 
part of the ease studies. 

Observation of children in the school . This part of the study was done 
by the Case Analyst who was also reading the school records. The purpose was 
to see at first hand the school environment of the child and to learn how he 
was currently progressing. The first day of observation was Spent in a special 
observation room with a -one-way screen where the observer was not noticed by 
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the children. In this way she had an opportunity to ‘become somewhat familiar 
■with the teaching methods used with deaf children. After that, visits were 
made to the children’s classrooms. With the younger children, the observer was 
given a sense of intimate participation in the class activity for the day which 
might include something of special interest like a trip to the library or a 
rhythm class in the auditorium. While the visiting with the older students 
was on a more formal basis, it was also informative and helpful. "Visits were 
paid to the classes of all students who were in school at the time and who were 
on the list as residents of Frederick County. Several had either moved out of 
the County, were .absent because of illness, or had moved into the County too 
late to be on the list at the time. In some cases the classes were conducted 
by hearing teachers and in some cases by deaf teachers. In every visit there 
was an opportunity to discuss the child’s progress with his teacher. Informal 
contacts were possible also at coffee breaks with the teachers or at the lunch 
served in the school dining room. 

Other sources . Certain special studies of groups of the hearing persons 
also yielded information on the deaf population. These included surveys of 
employers, medical personnel, ministers, and merchants of Frederick County. 
Informal interviews with civic and social leaders, as well as ordinary 
citizens, constituted another fruitful source of information. Any findings 
relating to deaf individuals in the study population were made available to 
the Case Analyst. 

. ' . . . . t ** 

Data analysis' 

The evidence . As has just been pointed out, the evidence on which the 
case analysis was based was quite extensive, including as. it did written records 
of various sorts, a wide variety of oral testimony, and personal observation. 
These diverse types of evidence supplement each other, and provide the necessary 
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basis for good casework analysis. 

Ibe accuDiula'bion of sources was impor'fcan'b in the majority of cases because: 
this insured obtaining a well-rounded view of the situation. The preliminary 
and follow-up interviews were usually made at different times by different 
people and hsnce a somewhat different interpretation was obtained* When infor- 
mation from all the contacts was brought together' into the individual’s case 
folder, the total was impressive. The wide variety of sources was also help- 
ful in making an evaluation where conflicting opinions were encountered. The 
reports, for example, contained some information based on community opinion. 

These reports were sifted and verified wherever possible, preferably by docu- 
mentary sources. In one case, by way of illustration, community opinion held 
to the presumption that an individual’s marriage was of the common- law type but 
the legal record of the marriage was found in the County Court, and community 
opinion was thus found to be in error. One strong point of the research was 
the fact that so many sources of information were available. Another strong 
point was that expert opinion on questions regarding deafness was readily 
obtainable in both Maryland and the District of Col'uinbia. This availability 
of expert opinion greatly enriched the study. Again the use of documents was 
most helpful, since audiograms could be obtained in many cases, as well as 
diagnostic summaries by specialists in various fields relating to the indivi- 
dual's physical and mental capacities. 

The fact that so many sources were available was important also because 
of the unevenness of the source material obtained directly by interview of the 
deaf persons and members of their families. The majority cooperated to the 
best, of th&ir ability. Some entered into the spirit of the study with except- 
ional generosity. Others cooperated but to a more limited degree. Many were 
willing to answer questions but did not know the answers. Others were extremely 
well informed and could answer well. And so there was a certain unevenness 
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•which needed to he rounded out hy other sources. 

The -written analysis. Although the study of the deaf population was 
carried out on a, case-hy-case basis, it was not possible to write it up in this 
way, due to reasons of confidentiality. Hence it was necessaiy to use a 
typological method. However, every generalization presented in the case ana- 
lysis was based on adequate, concrete^ -evidence, even though this evidence could 
not be included in this report. The population could be divided first into 
an adult population and a child population. The adults could be divided into 
those who were married and those who were unmarried. As a matter of scientific 
interest many subgroups could be made. However if the subgroups become too 
small, again the question of confidentiality arises. The focus of interest 
from the standpoint of social casework is the individual's family adjustment 
and his personal adjustment. Since the problem of social isolation is a key 
problem among the deaf, his social role must be considered in some detail. Does 
he live in an urban or rural community? How is his community participation 
affected by his economic, racial, or religious groups? Does he live alone or 
with his family? Does he have any friends outside his family? Does he belong 
to any organized groups of either deaf or hearing persons? These are all 
questions which are of concern in considering the social adjustment of each 

case. 



Sample Survey of the Hearing Population 

It has been mentioned already that this survey formed an important part 
of the total research. It is now time to describe in some detail, first the 
population studied, and then the techniques used for the collection and analy- 



sis of the data. 
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Tihe population studied 

This consisted of all hearing persons aged l8 and over with established 
residence in any part of Frederick Comity. In applying this definition certain 
inteip)retations were necessary. For example; it was arbitrarily decided that 
residential students at the local colleges should not be included unless their 
homes were also in the Comity. 

Separate sampling designs were used for the City of Frederick and for the 
rest of Frederick County. The hearing persons of the City were sampled in three 
strata as follows. Stratum I; Block- sides exclusive of selected large apart- 
ment and other special dwellings. Stratum II; Selected large apartments. 
Stratum III; Other special dwellings. Designs used for the three strata are 

as follows: 

Stratum I . ®ie design here was cluster sampling with two stage subsam- 
pling, within each selected cluster. The primary sampling units were inhabited 
block- sides. Staff members walked through all the streets of the City and 
listed all inhabited block- sides, that is, segments of one side of a street 
between two cross streets, that had people living on them. These were arranged 
in order beginning with the block- side with the largest number of dwelling 
units (DCs). Then every third blockrside was selected from the listing begin- 
ning with a randomly selected number. Within the selected block- sides all DCS 
were listed consecutively and then every third inhabited DC on the list was 
selected. Finally, among the persons l8 years and over in the selected DC, one 

was selected for interview by an equal probability selection method. 

Stratum II. The selected large apartment houses with ih the City were 

listed. Then, beginning from a random number, every ninth individual apart- 
ment was selected. Within this apartmant one interviewee was selected by an 
equal probability selection method. 

Stratum III . This consisted of dwellings, such as nursing homes or con- 
vents, where at least ten unrelated persons had their residence. Systematic 
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semipllng TOS used in this case. Beginning with a random nnmBer, every tenth 
person 178,3 selected for intervio'w. 

me County sample . The following design was iised for the County outside 
Frederick City: (l) The i 960 Census enumeration districts (BDs) were arranged 
in order of magnitude and, heginnlng from a random number, every third ED was 
selected, (a) The selected EDs were divided into "segments of enumeration 
districts" (BEDS) of about 55 TOs each. (3) The SEDs were listed and a sys- 
tematic sample of every third SED was drawn. (4) All the roads within the 
selected SEDs were divided into identifiable road sections. Each of these 
road sections was defined and the description was written on a card. All 
cards belonging to a given SED were shuffled, and the road sections were 
listed in this random order. Enumerators visited each road section following 
the said random order, and listed the DCs consecutively. (5) Every fifth 
BU was selected from this list. ( 6 ) Within each 10 an interviewee was 

selected by an equal probability selection method. 

It is, of course, a fundamental principle of probability sampling that 

an individual once drawn into the sample must be interviewed. If too many of 
the selected persons are passed over, simply because it is difficult to inter- 
view them, then the sample loses its random character and mathematical analysis 
becomes invalid. Faithfulness to this principle imposed not a few difficulties 
on the staff. There was, for instance, the case of the alcoholic whom^ our 
enumerator found sober enough to interview on the ten^ visit. It was, however 
in the County outside the City of Frederick that faithfulness to sampling 
design Imposed most difficulties . Such were the vagaries of chance that some 
of the persons selected by the County sampling design lived in remote moun- 
tainous districts inaccessible by the ordinary automobile. The solution was 
to hire a jeep. Thanks to this vehicle, our enumerators were able to go 





everywhere. 
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In spite of all these efforts, it was of course in 5 )ossible to interview 
every single individual originally selected in the sample. Some had moved 
away. Some had died or were too ill to be interviewed. In spite of repeated 
call-backs our enumerators were unable to locate some. There were a number 
of outright refusals. Table 1, Appendix II gives the number selected in the 
sample, the nimber actually interviewed, and the percentage not interviewed. 

As the reader can see from this table, more than nine- tenths of the entire 
sample were interviewed and in the case of the City the proportion was better 
than 93 per cent. Only those with experience in this sort of survey work can 
appreciate the enormous effort necessary to attain figures like these. 

Accuracy of the sample survey 

The point of supreme importance in judging the quality of a survey is 
the accuracy with which the survey results approximate the true characteristics 
of the population surveyed.^ Accuracy is affected by many factors. First of 
all, there are sampling errors due to the fact that the sample may not be 
precisely representative! of the entire population. Then there are response 
errors, the failure of respondents to give frank and accurate information to 
the interviewers. It is also inevitable that in spite of meticulous care 
some errors will be introduced during the recording and processing of the data. 
The size of one type of error, namely, sampling error, may be discussed in 
terms of probability statements by mathematical sampling theory. However, 
sampling theory presupposes that information was obtained for all cases 
selected for the sample, and actual practice falls short of this ideal. The 
application of sampling theory to the present survey will be discussed at 

2por a discussion of “accuracy" and its distinction from "precision, " see, 

M.H. Hansen and Others, Sample Survey Methods and Theory (2 vols.. Hew York: 
Wiley, 1953 ), vol. 1, pp. 10-11 and passim . 
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appropriate places. In the meantime it would be desirable to have some inde- 
pendent check on the accuracy of the results. 

One such check is the comparison of some of our results with corresponding 
results available for the same population from the i960 Decennial Census. 

There are certain defects in such a comparison. Three years separated our 
survey from the Census. Again, although the Census, being based on a complete 
enumeration, is presumably much more accurate than our sample survey, it is 
itself subject to some errors. Nevertheless the comparison mentioned is not 
without interest. 

Table 2, Appendix II compares survey estimates and Census results for 
total population. «As the reader can see, the survey shows a slight increase 
in population for the County as a whole, as one would expect. A decrease 
appears in the City figures. This may be accounted for by the fact that 
students in local colleges were included in the Census, but excluded in the 
survey. 

Table 3 compares survey and Census figures on race and sex. Racial 
differences.proved to be small enough to be explained by sampling errors when 
differences were compared with their standard errors. The sex differences 
were somewhat harder to explain, as the statistical analysis showed. The 
survey ■ yielded a notably higher proportion of females than the Census. One 
explanation which was discussed by the staff was the possibility that, among 
those persons selected for the sample, the women proved to be more available 
for interview than the men, the latter being more often absent for work. 

However, a review of the interviewer^,’- sampling sheets did not substantiate 
this hypothesis. Thus the possibility remains that some slight bias in favor 
of females, due to unknown causes, existed in the survey. 
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Data collection and analysis 

Interview staff . The hearing adults included in the sample for the City 
of Frederick were interviewed during the summer of I963; the County sample was 
hegun during the same period, hut the interviews were not completed until 
early in A total of ten interviewers and one Field Supervisor were 

employed for varying lengths of time during this phase of the study. These 
were recruited from two local colleges and from the Maryland School for the 
Deaf. Of the 11 who worked in the field, seven were teachers (two of these 
from MSD) and four were college students. It is worth noting that only two of 
the interviewers had some background in the behavioral sciences, namely, the 
Field Supervisor, who h§,d extensive training in sociology at the graduate 
level and who taught this subject at both the local colleges mentioned above, 
and a student in college who was majoring in social science. The remainder 
were identified with the various unrelated disciplines, such as special 
education, biology, accounting, and physical education. Four of the staff 
were females and seven were males, with an age range from early twenties to 
late thirties. With the exception of the two teachers from MSD, all of -the 
interviewers were recruited by the Field Supervisor, 

This phase of the project was initiated by an intensive two- day briefing 
session in mid- June, 19 ^ 3 / conducted by the two Co-Directors. The program 
included Instruction on the techniques of interviewing, precise details on 
the sampling procedures to be followed, and explanation of the exact meaning 
of each question on the interview schedule. Interviewers were required to 
memorize each question, with, all possible alternative responses, and in proper 
sequence* They were also required to list households and to interview at 
least five randomly selected adults in blocks in Frederick City which had not 
been selected in the block- side sample. In the last session of this initial 
briefing, the interviewers were quizzed on their knowledge of schedule items 
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and each question ■was again reviewed in the light of the. -intervie-wer’s experience 
with actual interviews in the field. 

Assignment of interviewers 

Interviewers were assigned in pairs to specific sections of the City^ 
hut each interviewer had his o'wn block- sides within his section. They first 
listed each occupied household in their sample blocks, and indicated which 
dwelling unit would be dra-wn into the sample. This and all the following 
procedures were checked daily with the Project Coordinator . They then listed 
all persons l8 and over in the sampled dwelling units on a specially designed 
sampling sheet which provided buiK-ln controls to insure that the person to be 
interviewed would be selected in a completely random fashion. Each interviewer 
was expected to complete an interview with every person drawn into his saji^le, 
but "hard-core" refusals were later assigned to two of the most successful 
interviewers. Completed interview schedules were checked and coded each day, 
then returned to the Bureau of Social Research headquarters in Washington 
where they were transferred to IBM cards and processed. 

After about two weeks in the field, the interviewers were called back 
for a second major briefing session. This was devoted exclusively to the 
problem of interview reliability. A special computer program had been designed 
to coD^are the performance of the paired interviewers on all items against 
each other, and also with all interviewers in the field. The ass'umption was 
that interviewers working in homogeneous areas would obtain approximately 
similar responses on most items. On the basis of computer analysis, it was 
possible to single out particular interviewers who were markedly deviant on 
each question and to check with them on the manner in which they asked questions 
or scored responses. This soul searching experience payed off handsomely in 
generally improved interviewing techniques. 
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Hhe schedule . 'Eh.e interview schedule, which had “been carefully worked 
out and pretested prior to the "briefing session, comprised four sections; 

(l) Ihe first dealt with the extent and intensity of the respondent’s social 
contact with 'the totally deaf; the responses were scored in such a way as to 
yield what was -called a Contact Score. (2) Ihe second contained questions 
concerning the Maryland School for the Deaf, and yielded a Local Knowledge 
Score. (3) The third was concerned with information about the deaf and deaf- 
ness in general; the score derived from this section was called the General 
Knowledge Score. (4) The final section dealt with the personal characteristics 
of the respondent, such as age, sex, occupation, years of education, and the 
like . 

Beliahilities ; The three scores were treated statistically as test 
scores. Their reliabilities were examined by the usual method of split halves 
with the Spearman- Brown formula. This procedure gave a reliability of .63 for 
Contact Score, .72 for Local Knowledge Score, and .67 for General Knowledge 
Score. Guttman reliabilities were also calculated. 3 They gave almost exactly 
the same figures, namely, .62, . 71 , and .67* Both Spearman- Brown and Guttman 
reliabilities were based on the entire group of 719 interviewees from the 
three City Strata. 

Reliabilities as high as these were a pleasant surprise, the tests being 
as short as they were. For example, the Local Knowledge Score was based on 
only 13 questions. Reliabilities of this size are quite satisfactory for 
group comparisons. They would hot, of course, be satisfactory for individual 
diagnosis, but that fact is irrelevant here. Speamnan- Brown and Guttman 
reliabilities were also calculated separately for each of the seven inter- 

3 l. Guttman, "A Base for Analyzing Test- Retest Reliability," Psychometrika , 

X (1945), pp. 255-82. The advantage of the Guttman formula is that, unlike 
the Spearman- Brown formula, it does not assume that the variabilities of the 
two half- scores are equal. 
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viewers who made at least 25 interviews. The two sorts of reliabilities for 
the seven interviewers on the three tests gave a total of 42 coefficients. 

These ranged in size from .34 to .86. We have no explanation for the sur- 
prising differences among enumerators in their ability to get reliable test 
responses from interviewees. This is a point worthy of formal investigatioji. 

The lowest reliabilities were those for Contact Score. However, in this 
instance, the surprising thing was that the reliabilities turned out to be as 
high as they did. Contact Score was designed to measure the amount of social 
contact which the interviewee had had with the deaf as friends, neighbors, 
relatives, fellow workers, fellow club members, and so on. It is not .altogether 
clear why the fact that one has one type of social contact with the deaf should 
increase the probability of having also another type of contact; yet this is 
what is implied by the reliabilities obtained. On the other hand it is no 
surprise that the knowledge tests were reliables . A person who is knowledgeable 
about the deaf and deafness in one area of information might be expected to be 
knowledgeable in other areas as well; and this is what the reliabilities imply. 

Validities. The validities of the tests cannot be measured as simply as 
their reliabilities. The test for Contact Score is valid if the interviewees 
gave truthful answers to questions about their social contacts with deaf people. 
It seems reasonable to assume that this would usually be the case. The validi- 
ties of the tests for Local Knowledge and General Knowledge are examples of 
what is known as content validity. That is to say, these tests are valid if 
the questions they contained cover a fair saii 5 )le of the sort of knowledge 
which a well-informed citizen might reasonably be expected to have concerning 
deafness and the deaf. Whether this is the case is a matter of judgement. It 
can be said, however, that the selection of the test items was made only after 
a good deal of thought and consultation with experts. 

Order of items. One question which oocuri^ed to the investigators was 
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whether the order of asking questions might affect the answers. Therefore two 
forms of the interview schedule were prepared in which the same questions were 
asked in a different order. One was printed on white paper and the other on 
yellow paper. Enumerators were instructed to alternate these, using the white 
schedule on the first interviewee, the yellow on the second, and so on. After 
the completion of the survey, mean scores were calculated for those interviewed 
hy white and yellow schedules respectively. The differences between these 
means were examined hy the usual formulas for the significance of differences 
between means and the differences in question proved not to be significant. 

The interpenetration experiment . Was there any tendency for some enume- 
rators to obtain responses from interviewees which would yield consistently 
higher or lower scores than those obtained by other enumerators? This problem 
was attacked by the technique of interpenetration. In the survey of the City 
of Frederick, Stratum I was divided into four special sections. It was planned 
to assign two enumerators to each. Then, since both enumerators were surveying 
the same population, the mean scores obtained by one should not differ signi- 
ficantly from those obtained by the other when examined by the usual stati- 
stical tests for the significance of differences. This test was applied not 
only to the three scores but also, as a check, to three other numerical res lit s, 
namely, age, length of residence in Frederick, and years of schooling. 

In one of the four special sections it was not feasible to apply the 
technique of interpenetration because due to staff problems, eight different 
enumerators had to be assigned at different times to this special section. 
However, the other three special sections were surveyed, each by two enume- 
rators only and their results were compared. In the case of one special 
section differences between means were in no case significant at the five per 
cent level. In another special section one enumerator obtained significantly 
higher Contact and Local Knowledge Scores (both critical ratios were 3-0), but 
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the same enumerator also obtained a significantly hi^er mean for yearu of 
schooling (critical ratio, 2..l). I’erhaps the most reasonable way to interpret 
these facts is to realize that the individuals surveyed by the two enumerators 
were not simple random samples of the total population of the special section 
in question as the formulas presuppose. They were actually cluster samples, 
that is, groups of dwelling units in specific block- sides. It might happen 
that one enumerator would, by chance, be assigned aocouple of block- sides with 
very special characteristics. In the final special section one enumerator 
obtained a significantly higher mean for Contact Score and a significantly 
lower mean for General Knowledge Score (both critical ratios, 2.T)* 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the interpenetration experiment 
is that there was very likely some tendency for some enumerators to obtain 
hi^er- scoring responses than other interviewers. However, for the reasons 
explained, our results do not permit us to affiim this conclusion with full 
certainty. In any case these between- interviewer differences do not seem to 
be serious enough to constitute a major defect in the survey as a whole. 

Interviews with Special Groups 



Manufacturers 

Ho comprehensive survey was made of the occupational adjustment of all 
the deaf in the study group. However, information was obtained about several 
special groups. In particular, the manufacturers in the Frederick City area 
were surveyed for information about their relations with the deaf. 

There is some difficulty in defining the word "manufacturer.” It was 
therefore decided to ask Mr. Richard D. Hammond, Manager, Frederick Chamber of 
Commerce, to draw up a list of the Frederick City firms falling under that 
term. He responded with a list of 23 companies. Most of them would be classi- 
fied as light industry; but there was one iron foundry and two cement companies. 



